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This is our Famous Catalogue. 
It can be found in over two 
million homes of thinking peo: 
ple. Is it in yours? 






The roney-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


LangStrOth w. 


Spring is at hand and you will need supplies of all kinds. 
If you are a progressive, up-to-date buyer, go slow and place 
your order where you will get biggest returns for your dollar. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED MONTGOMERY WARD &- CO. 


of ae ? Perhaps you have long intended to, but never knew how 
to begin. 
Spring and Summer, is just out, our building is piled from basement to 
roof with good things—the very best our active buyer could gather in 
the best markets; every employe in our big establishment is ready and 
waiting to serve you to the best of his or her ability—just as though you 
were shopping over our counters. 
all winter, and believe that there never was a better opportunity for 
shrewd, active buyers to start purchasing on our wholesale prices— no 
middlemen— one profit plan. The Spring and Summer edition of 


CATALOGUE NO. 70 IS NOW READY. Over i000 pages packed with the good things of 
life — everything you use— gathered by our buyers from the markets of the world. Page after 
page of high grade merchandise, all illustrated and honestly described. 

SEEMS TO US THAT YOU OUGHT TO HAVE A COPY. 
will furnish the book free and pay one-half the postage if you will pay the rest, fifteen cents. 
many people in this country bubbling over with curiosity, or trying to get something for nothing, that we are 


compelled to make this trivial charge. It is only fifteen cents but it assures us that you are acting in good faith 
and are interested in our business. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., - Chicago 




















Why Not Start Now? 


Why not start now? Our Catalogue No. 70, revised for 





We've been preparing for this event 


We want you to have one—so much so that we 
There are so 


Why not ask for it today, before you forget it? 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing 


FOR GETTING NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Red Clover Queens 


FOR 1902 FREE! 


Long-Tongue Variety—Warranted Purely Mated 











We have arranged with the queen-breeder who furnished Long-Tongue Red Clover Queen 
for us during the season of 1901, to fill our orders this season. Although fully 95 percent of 
the untested queens he sent out were purely mated, this season all that he mails for us will be 
warranted purely mated. 

We want every one of our present subscribers to have one or more of these money-maker 
Queens. We have received most excellent reports from the queens we supplied last season 
And this year our queen-breeder says he expects to be able to send out even better Queens, if 
that is possible. He is one of the very oldest and best queen-breeders. His bees averag¢ 
a good deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from 
Italy, having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, of beautiful color, very ge! 
scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 

Orders for these fine, **‘ long-reach ’? Warranted Queens will be filled in rotation 
come first served ’’—beginning as early in Juneas possible. It is expected that orders cat 
filled quite promptly (even better than the past season), as a much larger number of queen-rear 
ing nuclei wiil be rans (But never remove the old queen from the colony until you have re 
ceived the new one, no matter from whom you order a queen). 

All Queens will be guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and will be clipped,unless other- 
wise ordered. 


A Warranted Queen for Sending us only TWO NEW 
YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


In order that every one of our subscribers who wants one of these Warranted Queen: 
season can easily earn it, we will book your order as follows: 

No. 1.—For sending us the names and addresses of two new subscribers to the Ame!- 
ican Bee Journal and $2.00, we will mail you ONE of these queens free. 

No. 2.—Or, for sending us one new subscription at $1.00, and 30 cents more ($1.30), we W 
mail you a queen, and the Bee Journal for one year to the new subscriber. 

No. 3.—Or, send us $1.60 and we will send to rou the Bee Journal for one year, and also 
a queen. 

This indeed is an opportunity to get a superior Queen, and at the same time help swell the 
list of readers of the old American Bee Journal. 

We are now ready to book the Queen orders, and also to enroll the new subscriptions. Re 
member, the sooner you get in your order the earlier you will get your Queen. We hope that 


every one of our present readers will decide to have at least one of these Queens. Add 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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* Editorial. * 
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The Denver Convention.—Don’t decide 
e route to take east of Denver until you 
see the announcement we expect to make 
soon in these columns. We think we are 
coing to be able to tell you the cheapest 
swellas the quickest way to go, especially 
all who are going east of Omaha. So 
please wait a bit until you have seen our 
announcement, 
~~ 
The Illinois Food Commissioner, 
A. H. Jones, has just recently sent out 
is Second Annual Report. It is a pamphlet 
if 260 pages, and can be had by addressing 
Mr. Jones at 1623 Manhattan Building, 315 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. The matter of 
greatest interest to bee-keepers is the part of 
e report prepared by Prof. E. N. Eaton, the 
State Analyst. In this issue we begin the 
republication of it, and will complete it next 
wee It is interesting reading, we think. 
Eaton surely has a desire to help the 
ducers of pure honey, as well as those 
who put out pure goods in any other line. 
—<———_____ 


Sealed vs. Porous Covers.—A sub- 

scriber says that in the catalog of the A. I. 

t Co., the advice is given to use a burlap 

overing with chaff for outdoor wintering, 

vhile in Gleanings in Bee-Culture the editor 

says enameled quilts or sealed covers are bet- 

and he wants to know whether the cata- 

¢ or Gleanings is the better authority. Both 

may in general be considered good authority, 

1 the present case one or the other must 

the preference. Possibly the obliging 

of Gleanings may offer some middle 
ground so that both may be followed. 


ae 


Honey in Old Oil-Cans.— We have re- 
had some experience with some West- 
oney that was put into oil-cans. It 
is feel like publishing the names of 
ceepers who putit up. They deserve 
ich notoriety as that. We shipped 
this honey to a customer in Massa- 

ts, and here is his report on it: 
My Dear Mr. YorK:—The honey arrived 
isonably short time, and in good shape. 
| one lot, and had soon filled jars with 
hat ym six cans. I liked the honey the 
rel ate of it, and was more than pleased 
1 it, declaring that I sbould sell no other 
as | as leould get that. Last Saturday I 
bottle the other lot of honey. The 
that I opened I of course tasted. 
gt t what a taste! I threw aside the 





knife, wondering how it happened to get near 
the lamp or the oil-can. I tried the honey 
with a spoon, and I got the same taste of oil. 
I washed the spoon thoroughly, hoping still 
that the bad taste was not in the honey itself. 
But no amount of washing did any good. 
That can of honey and its mate, also the cans 
from another case, are contaminated with 
some kind of vile, oily taste. Other people 
may be able to eat the honey, and itis pos- 
sible thata few may call it good—one can 
never account for tastes—but the honey is 
spoiled for me. 

It seems very unlikely that you could know 
the condition of these two cases, though you 
may possibly have known of other cases 
which had thus been injured. I suppose that 
the producer of the honey made use of second- 
hand cans which had had oil in them, and 
failed to get them clean. Itis surely a fearful 
mistake to put good honey into such cans. In 
my own case, I hesitate to allow any of this 
contaminated honey to go out to my custo- 
mers for fear that it may do me untold injury. 
At present I hold the reputation of putting 
up the best honey that is found in the mar- 
kets about here. Where will the reputation 
be when my customers’ tongues meet that 
oily flavor ? 

Except for the two cases of the second lot 
of honey it was the equal of the first lot. 

I should like to hear from you in regard to 
the matter. Perhaps there is some way in 
which I can eradicate that evil flavor. At the 
worst, you can look over your lot of honey 
and see that no more oily cans goout. And 
you can put some thunder into the American 
Bee Journal against the folly of using oil-cans 
for honey. 

I say again that the uncontaminated honey 
is fine; that I never ate extracted honey 
which so pleased me. 

Yours very truly, 

No, we don’t know how to remove kerosene- 
oily taste from honey 
tainted with it. 

But we can’t understand how any bee- 
keeper can be so short-sighted as to use sec- 
ond-hand oil-cans in which to put honey. 
He should know that only one sale of such 
stuff can be made in the same place. We are 
out something like $5.00 on our deal in 


once it bas become 


freight charges alone. We have heard that 
the school of experience is very valuable, but 
the tuition rates are high. Yea, verily. 

We hope that no reader of the American 
Bee Journal will be such a scamp as to put 
honey into oil-cans, and then mix it in among 
alot of good honey in good cans, and thus 
work it off. 

Improvement of Stock is a subject 
that has been so much discussed of late that 
it is likely some may think it should havea 
rest. If it werea matter for the consideration 
of a few leaders to whom the mass are looking 
for improvement, there might be no sufficient 
excuse for this present word. But so long as 
every bee-keeper can do something himself 
for the improvement of his stock aside from 
trying to get better stock from outside, and 





so long as the probability is that not one in 
ten, if indeed one in a hundred, is doing any- 
thing in the line of improvement, there is 
abundant excuse for insisting upon attention 
to the subject, evenif nothing can be said that 
has not already been well said. To every be- 
ginner it should be said, ‘If you have only 
two colonies, you can do something—perhaps 
much—toward improvement of your stock.” 

For the chance is very small that the two 
colonies are exactly alike. If, with equal 
opportunities, one of them gives a larger sur- 
plus than the other, there will be a gain to 
have all your increase from the better colony. 
Left to themselves, the probability is that if 
you do not have the same amount of increase 
from each, the larger increase will be from 
the poorer colony, because itis likely to be 
the case that the colony most given to swarm- 
ing is the one least given tostoring. It is not 
a hard thing to reverse the case, and indeed to 
go so far that you will have all the increase 
from the better colony. Give the better col- 
ony brood from the poorer, so as to make it 
so strong as to swarm first. Then when it 
swarms, set the swarm in its place, putting 
the old colony in place of the poor one, and 
putting the poor one ina new place. The 
field-bees that leave the poorer colony for the 
next day or two will all go back from the 
field to their old location, and a week or so 
later another swarm will issue with a queen 
of the better stock, while the poor colony will 
be so weakened that it will not be likely to 
swarm till later, if at all. 

It is possible that the beginner may think 
thatit is not worth while to pay attention to 
the matter until the number of colonies is 
considerable. Exactly while the number is 
small is the time to give the matter attention, 
for with only two or three colonies it is less 
trouble than with a hundred, and the little 
pains taken now will tell upon the whole 
hundred when they come. Andif year after 
year constant care be taken to breed from the 
best, the difference made in the total income 
will be no slight matter. Evenif your colo- 
nies are numbered by the score or hundred, if 
you have heretofore given no attention to 
breeding from the best, begin now. 

oo 

Tiering Up Supers of Sections is a 
thing that puzzles beginners, and unfortu 
nately the most experienced must, do more or 
less guessing about it. Suppose the first 
super to be given about ten days before the 
full flow, the question is, What rule shall 
guide as to giving additionalroom? No defi- 
nite rule can be given, but some general 
principles may be given to help in the guess- 


ing. 
If there is too much delay in giving room, 
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the crowding may mean a loss in storing, and beginning with July 1, for three m« S we 

what may be in many a case still worse, it r y will close our office and bee-supply st at | 

may bring on swarming. If too much room oo Weekly Budget +} p.m. on Saturdays. This isour usual! om 

is given or what is the same thing in prac- a Nearly all other firms here begin the Sa ay 
be, S| 


f room is given too rapidly—there is 


tice, 
waste of heat in keeping warm the unneces- 
sary room, and there is danger of having a 
lot of sections partly filled or filled and not 
completed. 

On the whole, it is perhaps better to err on 
the side of giving too much rather than too 
littleroom. Only one super should be given 
at first, and usuallya second may be given 
when the first is half filled. If the colony is 
weak, or if the flow is such that the work 
goes very slowly, it may be better to give the 
second super not till the first is more nearly 
filled. On the other hand, if the colony is 
strong, the flow heavy, and there is every ex- 
pectation that a second super will be filled, it 
may be given before the first is half filled; in 
some cases when there is only a slight begin- 
ning made in the first. For if there are bees 
enough to fill promptly the two supers, they 
may be the better for the room. 


W hen there is apparent waning of the flow, 
then one must be more chary about giving 
room. When the close of the harvest comes, 
whether that close be two weeks or two 
months after the beginning, it is better that 
there bea little crowding rather than too much 
room. The chief reason for this lies in the 
fact that when the bees have too much super- 
room they are slow about sealing up the last 
cells of a section. 

As already hinted, it isa case of guessing, 
at best, because it can never be told in 
advance just what the flow will be. 


~_ 


Statistics of the Honey Crop seem 
hard to get, and even when they seem to be 
reliable it is hard to compare one region with 
another, because when it is a good season in 
The fol- 
‘lowing tigures are given in Gleanings in Bee- 


one part it may be poor in another. 


Culture: 

Texas produces 18 pounds of honey per 
sqnare mile, according to the census report 
for 1899; California 31 pounds, according to 
Cuba 114 
pounds, according to exports for 1901; and by 


Rambler’s estimate for 1901; 


the same authority, Jamaica 458 pounds. 
oe 


Tiering Under or Over.—lIn tiering 
up supers of sections on the hives there is 
not entire uniformity of practice. There are 
some reasons why each added super should be 
put under those already given, and some rea- 
If they 
are put under, the bees will be more prompt 


sons why they should be put over. 


about beginning work in them, and there is 
less danger that sections will be darkened by 
being on too long if they are some distance 
above the brood-nest than if they are directly 
over it. If the additional supers be placed 
over, the filled supers under them will be 
finished, and there will be 
a smaller number of unfinished sections at 


more promptly 


the close of the harvest 

Perhaps the best plan is that followed by 
many of the veterans, to put each additional 
super under if there isa fair degree of cer- 
tainty that it will be filled, and when itisa 
matter of doubt to put it over. 


Serurdrarsrerallare f 


tur Co., Iowa, are shown in the illustration 


cases set up around them when the photo- 
graph was taken. 
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Mr. Epwin BEVINS AND Aptary, of Deca- 


herewith. The hives had just had the winter- 


Mr. Bevins sent us, several months ago, 
some rhythmical stanzas that were written 
before the great Chicago Fire, in 1871, when 
he lived within about a block of where our 
oflice is now located on Erie Street. The lines 
were addressed to the woman whom he after- 
ward married, being written when Mr. Bevins 
He did 
not send them tous for publication, but we 
think he will not object to seeing them in 
print. He did not place a title above the 





supposed he was on his death-bed. 


afternoon closing with May Ist, but we kee, 
open a month later on account of t ¥ 
bee-keepers who find it more conven 
call Saturday afternoons for bee-suppli: 


it to 


CHAs. SCHWEINHAGEN AND APIARY are 
shown on the front page of this issue. Whep 
sending us the photograph, Mr. 8. wrote thus 


I send a picture of my apiary and myself 
It is hard to get a good picture of the apiary. 
for I have too many shade-trees in the yard. 

By looking at the picture people may think 
Iam a ‘“darky,’? and the only darky bee 
keeper in the State of Ohio. But Iam nota 
darky. Iam standing under a little cherry- 
tree, with an umbrella placed over my head 
in the tree to keep the sun out of my face 

Looking at the picture you look to the 
north. The hives all face to the south, but 
a few at the left in the picture are facing the 








APIARY OF EDWIN BEVINS, DECATUR CO., IOWA. 


stanzas, but we have taken the liberty to | 


name it— 
LIFE’S FAREWELL. 


My sands of life are flowing fast, 
The end of earth seems nigh, 

But words of welcome, low and sweet, 
From a distant church-yard fly — 

A gift of holy cheer to bring 
To loved one near to die. 


Those words of welcome, low and sweet, 
Withheld from me so long, 

Come to me now mine ear to soothe, 

With cadences of song; | 

Those cadences shall go with me | 

E’en to the gates of doom, | 

And be prolonged when thee I greet | 

Beyond the dreaded tomb. 

' 

| 

| 


There shall our souls anited sing 
To Him who saves from sin, 
Glad that His love has bought for us | 
The right to enter in; 
And may the souls assembled ’round 
Join to enhance seraphic sound. | 
| 


Through tribulation great is reached 
The rest for which we sigh; 
Through agony of soul is wrought 
Its fitness for the sky; 
And they who wear a crown of gold 
A crown of thorns must try. 
EDWIN BEVINs. 


CLOSE SATURDAYS AT 1 P.M.—Our custo- 
mers and friends will kindly remember that 


east. All hives facing the south are in sheds, 
with the back of the sheds open during the 
summer. By looking closely you wil! see 
three rows of hives with ashed over ea 
row, with the back of the shed open, which | 
close up in the fall to keep the cold winds off 
I also put clover chaff back of and betwee! 
the hives, and wheat chaff in the upper story 
I have never had a great loss by packing this 
way. 

Bees in this locality are wintered on the 
summer stands. I put 110 colonies into wil 
ter quarters last fall, and have wintered | 
which are in good condition at present 
use the Hoffman frame, and make my ow 
hives, with loose bottom-boards. 

I had 6000 pounds of honey last yea: 
and extracted, as I run for both. 

The main honey crop in this locality is 
from alsike and basswood, no buckwheat 
being raised to amount to anything 

CHas. SCHWEINHA 


Mr. B. 8. K. BeENNetT, of Los Angi ( 
Calif., referring to the Denver conve 
be held in September, wrote us May | 


‘* I believe we will bring a big part A 
fornia bee-keepers with us.”’ 


Now, look here, Mr. Bennett, yo 
notify those Denver people to ma 
preparations if you're going to sv 
them with *‘ a big part of California 
ers’? next September. They may n 
to take good care of ‘‘ late swarms,’ 
having due notice. 
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The Chicago Convention. 


Report of the Semi-Annual Convention of the 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association, Held 
Dec. 5, 1901. 


BY A SHORTHAND REPORTER. 
(Continued from page 326.) 
SECURING A FOUL-BROOD LAW FOR ILLINOIS. 


‘‘What can we do as an association towards securing 
a foul-brood law and inspector for the State of Illinois ?’”’ 


Dr. Miller—I should think that a resolution making a 
request might have a little influence, possibly as much as 
anything that we could do; and then by privately making 
application urging the matter, the legislators might do 
something. As an association, I think all we could do 
would be to pass a resolution asking that such action be 
taken. 

Pres. York—Is there to bea session of the legislature 
this winter ? 

Dr. Miller—No, there is not. 

Pres. York—Then there is no use of discussing this 
question now—if there is to be no session this winter. 


Mr. Dadant—In regard to this matter of getting the 
legislature interested in bee-culture, I would say that I was 
intimately acquainted with J. M. Hambaugh, who was one 
of the State representatives at one time, and I took advan- 
tage of it to urge him to help the bee-keepers along. I had 
experience in what was required in order to succeed in get- 
ting a law passed in which the general public has no parti- 
cular interest, and yet no decided opposition. It must 
have the support and be helped and sustained by those who 
want to see it passed. Mr. Hambaugh wasa nice man (he 
is yet), and he did get an appropriation of $500 for the bee- 
keepers for two years, and, of course, after that it was 
dropped. He had me go four or five times to Springfield, to 
appear before their committee, to state what I knew in the 
interest of bee-culture, and asked me to write to the repre- 
sentative from our district. and I wrote to a dozen of the 
representatives to help. Then we had one or two members 
in the Senate that worked for us, and by that means we got 
part of what we wanted done; but it takes a great deal of 
work on the part of the bee-keepers, and somebody there 
who will work and take the matter to heart and push it be- 
fore the Committee in the house and in the Senate, and pre- 
vent opposition. Things that are in the interest of the 
agriculturist are not hard to pass, for generally the legis- 
lature wants to favor the farmer; they know he is behind 
the whole thing. There are no such questions at stake as 
when you touch the transportation matters; then they are 
ready to fight, if you touch the railroads. The farmer does 
not fight; he stays at home, and if he writes to his repre- 
sentatives he probably does not know how to spell very well, 
and he has to have some voice behind him before he can be 
heard; on the other hand, if once he is heard, they will not 
be likely to oppose him. What we need, and want, to get a 
law passed, is to get somebody well interested—then each 
and every one of us must influence all the men whom we 
are acquainted with in the legislature. Personally, I have 
no politics in me; I have never been able to follow politics, 
and | would have done nothing if it had not been that I was 
personally acquainted with the man who was a member of 
the legislature. 

BEES STARVING IN WINTER. 


‘Is it possible for bees to starve in winter, with a few 
crops of honey in the center of the cluster ?”’ 

Mr. Hintz—Yes, I say it is possible, but it is very 
probable they will not starve as long as there is honey that 
they can get. They will not starve provided it is liquid; 
[ it is candied, of course they will. 

r. Miller—I think the bees are very accommodating to 
nother—if there is any honey in the center of the clus- 
they would pass it from one to another, and those in 
nter of the cluster would not keep it to themselves. I 
some little doubts whether they might possibly starve 
andied honey in the center, if they had first gotten 





out of the liquid part. There is one way in which there 
might be liquid honey there and yet not taken. I would 
like to know how many of you have ever had bees robbing, 
and had some comb honey laid out before them where they 
were robbed, and have them leave that comb honey. 

A Member—Sealed comb, do you mean ? 

Dr. Miller—I mean sealed comb honey. ‘There is just 
one way in which it may be that bees will not take it. If 
you will take a comb of honey and have it sealed over, and 
then move the combs apart in such a way that the bees will 
commence building again on that sealing, and fill in some 
more honey on top of that, they will never get through the 
capping that contains that inside honey; at least I never 
knew them to do it ; I don’t believe they will; they seem 
not to know enough to know they can go through the cap- 
ping. I have seen that in a number of cases, and never 
have seen cases in which they knew enough to dig through. 

Mr. Dadant—I think they could get it from the other 
side. 

Dr. Miller—I suppose it must be that the other fellow 
on the other side is getting that. In that way they might 
have honey—liquid honey—in the middle of the cluster and 
starve. I don’t understand French, Mr. Dadant, so there 
are some things I can’t get at. He has been told that, in 
French, and he has got it! 

(Continued next week.) 





Report of the Utah Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The convention was called to order by Pres. E. S. 
Lovesy, and in the absence of Secretary J. B. Fagg, Assis- 
tant Secretary Belliston reported the preceedings. 


The first general discussion was on the purchasing of 
supplies, the marketing of bee-products, and as to the ad- 
visability of Utah bee-keepers exhibiting their productions 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair. These subjects were dis- 
cussed by many of the members, and while many thought 
the reputation of Utah honey was pretty well known, the 
State would not lose anything by sending an exhibit to the 
Fair. 

General management and the best method of protection, 
and the most successful way to enlighten the people as to 
the benefit to be derived from the general use of pure honey 
as food were considered. It was shown that people enjoy a 
higher degree of health by a moderate use of Nature’s sweet 
—honey. 

The next was a discussion as to the advisability of form- 
ing an exchange for the disposal of bee-products, and a let- 
ler was read from the Pacific Honey-Producers’ Association. 
A committee was appointed to confer with them as to the 
best general method for forming a union of interest for the 
Northwestern States. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President, E. S. Lovesy; 1st Vice-President, R. T. 
Rhees; 2d Vice-President, Andrew Nelson; Secretary and 
Treasurer, J. B. Fagg, of East Mill Creek ; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Wilford Belliston. 

COUNTY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Salt Lake County, Geo. Wilding; Utah, Geo. Hone; 
Wasatch, J. A. Smith; Davis, J. F. Stevenson ; Box Elder, 
J. Hansen; Weber, C. O. Folkman; Juab, Thos. Belliston ; 
Cache, Henry Bullock; Morgan, T. R. G. Welch; Uintah, 
C. C. Bartlett ; Emery, Chris. Otteson ; Wayne, P. M. Grigg ; 
Sevier, R. A. Lowe; Carbon, Ulrick Braynor ; Washington, 
A. N. Winson; Tooele, B. Barrows; and Kane, W. F.C. 
McAllister. 

Asa rule, the presidents of county associations are the 
county vice-presidents of the State Association. 

Secretary J. B. Fagg made a few remarks in regard to 
the industry in Salt Lake County. He said that in his local- 
ity the greater portion of the bees had died from the effects 
of the smelter-smoke. 

Mr. Warren said he had come over 300 miles to attend 
this convention. He gave a very interesting account of 
the industry in Washington County, in the southwest corner 
of the State; they had a good honey-flow last year, an‘ the 
indications for irrigation water and for fruit, honey, and 
other crops, were flattering for the present season. He said 


they had had a very good market for their honey from the 
adjacent mining camps. 

George Wilding, an old pioneer bee-keeper of Salt Lake 
County, gave a very interesting sketch of the early bee- 
keepers of the State, at a time when bees were worth 550 a 
colony, and honey was worth 50 cents a pound, 
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Mr. Miller, of Cache County, and Thos. Neilson, of 
Sevier County, gave good reports of their respective coun- 
ties ; they also reported that the present honey-crop indica- 
tions were flattering. 

J. N. Elliott, an old Iowa bee-keeper, gave an interest- 
ing sketch of the industry in that State. He said the bee- 
prospects there were not very bright; that honey often sold 
for 20 cents or more a pound. He praised the Utah honey 
as being the finest in quality that he had seen. He thought 
we should exhibit at the St. Louis Fair. 


Marketing Honey. 


Very few bee-men are able to market their honey suc- 
cessfully, but many can produce it. There are certain quali- 
fications necessary to be able to put it in shape to get the 
best results. Itshould be putin shape first to supply the 
local market, which is always the best; and, next, that it 
be in proper shape and condition to ship to any market. 

All packages should be scrupulously clean and attrac- 
tive. The packages should be uniform, and the contents 
exactly as represented. Under these circumstances the 
market will hunt the honey instgad of the honey having to 
hunt the market, and command prices that will be remuner- 
ative. 

Bee-men can be the best judges of the package, accord- 
ing to the locality and prospects in marketing conditions; 
they vary with localities. If you want the top price for 
your product see that it is in the very best shape and condi- 
tion. T. R. G. WELCH. 

President’s Address. 


I take pleasure in greeting so many of you at this time. 
While we meet, and greet many new faces we still have 
many of the old true and tried friends with us. And while 
all of our bee-keepers, as a rule, are kind, generous and true 
in their sympathies for each other personally, many of them 
lack interest ina unity of purpose necessary to the building 
up of the bee-industry ; while many express a hope and a 
willingness that the bee industry may be built up and be- 
come a grand success, they wait for others to do the building, 
and the great trouble has been that there have been too many 
in the waiting column. 


We should form a co-operative exchange for the benefit 
of all concerned. In union is strength, and if we would suc- 
ceed we should form a strong bond of union. 


I have received a number of letters of late from several 
bee-keepers in different parts of the State favoring the 
adoption of an exchange for the general benefit of our bee- 
keepers, and we hope to see it pushed to a successful issue. 
A strong organization should be formed, and the best possi- 
ble plan or method should be adopted for the purchase of 
supplies, and for the disposal of all bee-products. We find 
that organization for general protection is the order of the 
day among all orders and classes, and why should not bee- 
keepers? It needs but little argument to prove that when 
each is striving alone to push his product on the market, 
the result will bea demoralized market and low prices. 
Thus the best way to avoid these difficulties is to ship all 
products collectively to the market where it is required. 


I have in view the publishing of a treatise in the inter- 
est of the industry as soon as our financial condition will 
allow us, on the general management, the protection of 
bees, etc.; and also as to the benefit to the health of the 
people in the general use of honey. 

I find some very crude ideas exist in regard to honey, 
some believing that nearly all honey isadulterated, even the 
very purest and the best white alfalfa, which is said to be 
the peer of all honeys. Even this peerless honey, in its 
granulated condition, which is a general test of its purity, 
some claim is adulterated. ‘These mistakes need correcting. 
We do not believe there is a bee-keeper in the State that is 
guilty of adulterating, and Utah honey hasa name which 
it justly deserves, of being par excellence. 

Shall Utah bee-keepers exhibit at the fairs? We can- 
not afford to miss the great World’s Fair at St. Louis. 
Utah honey has carried off the honors on all occasions 
where it has been properly exhibited, and if we senda good 
exhibit to St. Louis we need have no fears for the result. 


From present indications over the greater portion of 
the State the outlook for a good honey-flow is encouraging, 
and thusif the results of the season prove satisfactory it will 
be beneficial from every standpoint to put in a good exhibit 
at our own State Fair this fall. 


Our bee-keepers should take pains to protect their bees 
from ants, wasps, and other bee-enemies, and also from dis- 
ease. If there should be any trouble of this nature in any 





part of the State, steps should be taken to get the law ep. 
forced, and thus try to eradicate the disease. 
E. S. Lovssy. 
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No. 1.—Longevity of Bees Rearing Short-Lived 
nes. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


HEN I read in the report of the Chicago Convention 
Mr. Riker’s account of longevity of bees, I felt like 
hurrahing for him. He has struck the right key. | 

have been watching the discussion about long tongues. 

Allow me to tell how to rear short-lived queens, and 
short-lived workers, so that the merest novice can run an 
apiary for profit in two seasons, and never make a mistake. 
Understand that I have been ‘“‘ through the mill’’—it is no 
guess-work or theory with me. Now we are ready to com- 
mence. 

Take a small box, say 6 inches square, fit in some comb 
containing a few eggs and larve just hatched. Now geta 
small quantity of bees and place them in the box with the 
comb; place them in a dark room or cellar, and in about 
three days set them out and let them go to work, and if they 
succeed in rearing a queen you will have a short-lived one, 
and she will rear short-lived workers. Don't bother your 
head about whether your nucleus contains old workers or 
nurse-bees, it won’t make so much difference only the fewer 
nurse-bees the nearer you come to starving the embryo 
queen. 

I obtained my first Italian queen from W. W. Cary, of 
Massachusetts. Queens were then selling from 35 to 320 
each, and I was going intoa fortune at once (in theory), 
and it was ‘‘ just as easy as rolling off a log.’’ But in prac- 
tice it was a failure. I did not sell any queens, but I was 
learning, all the same. 

When I went to the first Cincinnati convention I roomed 
with Adam Grimm and we discussed the queen-breeding 
theory thoroughly, and when I bade him good-by, he said, 
‘**Gallup, next summer I will send you a queen thatisa 
queen.’’ And he did. She was one of the very best queens 
I ever owned—prolific, long-lived, and reared long-lived 
workers. She lived to be 6 years old. Those bees were 
extra honey-gatherers. When I got my first large hive, 
whose colony produced 600 pounds in 30 days, I hived a 
large prime swarm on the 10th of May from my Grimm 
stock. As soon as they commenced to build drone-comb | 
filled out the balance of the hive with ready-made worker- 
comb—48 combs, all on the ground floor, and the queen 
spread herself grandly. ; 

I made other large hives containing 36 combs each. 
None of my large colonies cast a swarm the second season, 
sol thought I had a non-swarming hive. But the third 
season my large colonies all swarmed, some 8 to 10 days 
earlier than those in standard hives, because they had 
superseded and reared new queens to suit the capacity of 
the hive. Those swarms were so large when they came out 
that it took three standard hives, one on the other, to con- 
tain them. ‘The queens all lived 3 or 4 years, and one lived 
5 years, whereas many queensreared on the small nucleus 
plan die of old age the first season, and all are worthless 
the second season. Bees hived in cracker-boxes, nail-kegs 
and small boxes for a series of seasons soon get so they 
rear queens to suit the size or capacity of the hive or box. 

Now allow me to tell how to rear long-lived queens anc 
bees. My 14-year-old son takes quite an interest in bees, 
and he has made two 9-frame Langstroth hives al! under 
the same roof, side by side, so that all can be turned into 
one hive. Now when all are full, and if the two queens 40 
not fill to suit with brood, we will fill with hatching brood 
from other hives, so as to have an immense quantity 0! 


nursing bees, and bees of allages. Now in a hive of that 
capacity, and filled in that manner, we expect to rear lous 
lived queens and long-lived workers, and we shall 0 tbe 
disappointed. I know positively, by actual experience, that 
the lifetime of the bees from queens reared under tie 
best possible conditions is fully three times as long as thost 
reared under the opposite extreme. 
Now, Mr. Riker, let us shake, as you and I are both on 


the same side of the fence. 


San Diego Co., Cali! 
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No. 7.—Bee-Keepings for Women. 


How to Introduce a Queen Successfully. 
BY EMMA M. WILSON. 


HE introduce a queen successfully is not a very difficult 
T feat for a veteran, but it isan entirely different thing 

with those who have had no experience whatever in 
that line, and scarcely know a queen froma worker. With 
them the introduction of a queen is an undertaking at- 
tended with a good deal of nervousness, and the success or 
failure of the venture means so much moreto them than it 
does to one who has had years of experience. 


I well remember the first queen I introduced all by my 
ione self. Dr. Miller was away from home, to be gone sev- 
eral days, and the very first day after he left a valuable im- 
ported queen arrived. How my heart sank. I sat down and 
looked at her, and just about made up my mind to leave her 
inthe cage until he came home. Still I was afraid she might 
die if left in the cage so long, and I finally concluded she 
must be taken care of. But not a bee would I risk with her 
valuable ladyship. I had helped Dr. Miller introduce an 
imported queen that had come unexpectedly some time be- 
fore, and I concluded to try the same plan. 


I put a piece of wire-cloth on top of a strong colony, 
placed an empty hive on it, then went to two or three 
strong colonies, and selected several frames of sealed brood 
from which the bees were just hatching, and placed them in 
this empty hive, being very careful that not a single bee 
was lefton them. I was afraid they might need water, so I 
soaked a cloth with water and put it in the hive. Lastly, 
with fear and trembling, I put in the queen (killing the at- 
tendants for fear of foul brood), and covered her up snug 
and tight so that not a single bee could get in, and left her 
to her fate. 

I wanted so much to look for her the next morning to 
see if she was all right, but concluded to leave her until 
evening. When evening came I could wait no longer, so I 
opened up the hive, and was delighted to find her all right 
with quite a cluster of baby bees, and more hatching, sol 
concluded they would do to put on a stand by themselves, as 
the weather was warm, which I proceeded to do, taking the 
precaution to close the entrance so that only a few bees 
could get out atatime. By the time Dr. Miller got back 
there was quite a little colony. 

Dr. Miller said it would have been better if I had left 
them on top of the other hive for four or five days. In this 
case I don’t think it did any harm, as the weather was so 
warm. If it had turned around cool some of the brood 
might have chilled. 

If I had a very valuable queen to introduce I would 
rather take the plan I have described than any other I know 
of, for it is perfectly safe. 

In ordinary cases the introducing-cage is a boon, espec- 
ially at the out-apiaries. You often want to remove a queen, 
or kill a worthless one, and you don’t want the colony to go 
queenless until the next time you visit the apiary. All you 
have to do is to remove or kill your queen, fasten a queen in 
a Miller introducing-cage on one of the frames with a wire- 
nail pushed through the cage into the comb. By the time 
the bees have gnawed through the paper and eaten their 
way through the candy they are ready to accept the new 
queen without any trouble. That is, they very rarely make 
any trouble. Once in a great while you find the queen 
missing. Perhaps they gnaw their way through too quickly, 
and reach the queen before properly making her acquain- 
tance. Sometimes, however, when a queen is not kindly re- 
ceived it is because there is something in the hive which the 
bees regard as a queen. 

I remember one colony that I thought was hopelessly 
queenless. There were no eggs nor any unsealed brood in 
the colony, and I looked the frames over carefully and could 
ind no young queen, so I gave them a queen in an introduc- 
ing-cage, and the next time I looked she was gone. I gave 
them another, and she shared the same fate. ‘Then I 
thought I would try them once more, and gave them another, 
taking care that everything was all right about the cage. 
When I opened the colony the next time I found that she 
also had disappeared. Then I concluded that they must 
fave some sort of a worthless queen. I looked very 

trefully but could not find the least trace of one. Then I 
gave them a frame of young brood. In a day ortwol 

oked again and they had not started any queen-cells. So 
[ began my search for a queen again. 

[ went over the frames carefully several times and no 
en could I find. Just as I was about to close up the hive 





I canght sight of a little black queen with one bad wing, 
not much if any bigger than a worker. That was what had 
been making all the trouble. I tell you, her head came off 
pretty quick, and the next queen was accepted all right. 

If nectar is coming in freely,and robber-bees are not 
causing any trouble, and we know that acolony is queenless, 
all that we do is todrop a queen on a comb among the bees 
and she is generally accepted all right. In a case of this 
kind it is a little safer to introduce her in the evening. 

McHenry Co., Ill. 
% 


Management for the Production of Comb Honey. 
BY G. W. STEPHENSON. 


N writing on the production of comb honey I suppose the 
proper thing to do would be to begin in the fall, tell how 
to prepare the bees for winter and build them up in the 

spring ready for the honey-flow. But as that would take 
up too much valuable space I shall assume that they have 
come through the winter and early spring to the time of 
fruit-bloom, which occurs about the last of April or the fore 
part of May, in this locality. At this time each colony 
should be examined carefully, clip all queens that are not 
already clipped, and note especially the very weak and very 
strong colonies, for these are the ones with which we have 
to do at present. 

I believe some bee-keepers advise taking brood from the 
medium-strong colonies to build up weaker ones. I prefer 
to go to the very strongest colonies. I have been thinking 
it is better to use up one or two strong colonies to build up 
several weak ones than to weaken the medium colonies—to 
make the wéak ones only medium. Take one or two frames 
of hatching brood (be sure and have the bees just emerging 
from the cells), place these frames in the center of the 
brood-nest, and your colony is strengthened at once. As 
fast as the young bees emerge the queen will lay in the 
empty cells and the eggs will be right where they can be 
kept warm. 

The queen will also extend the brood-nest on each side, 
as there are now plenty of young bees to take care of the 
brood. There is nothing like lots of young bees to encour- 
age a weak colony. By continuing this method, always 
replacing the frames of brood taken from the strong colony 
with empty combs, we will soon have all the colonies in a 
flourishing condition and ready forthe harvest. 

We come now to the time of swarming and putting on 
the supers, but before we put on the supers I wish to call 
your attention to the one I have used for the last three or 
four years, which is arranged in this manner: It is what 
is known as the T super, the size to fit a 10-frame hive, and 
will hold twenty-eight 44x44 bee-way sections; but in- 
stead of putting in 28 sections I put in only 24, with a fol- 
lower at each side, leaving a bee-spaceof about % inch 
between the inside of the super and follower. It is to the 
importance of this bee-space that I wish to call your atten- 
tention. I find the bees will build out and finish the outside 
sections much quicker and better than without it; it also 
acts as a ventilator, giving the bees a chance to ripen up 
the honey very fast. There should also bea space of at 
least % inch between supers, and between the cover of the 
hive and super, for if we expect to have the sections of 
honey built out and sealed to the top and bottom we must 
have room for enough bees to cluster to keep up the heat. 
In such a super there is a living blanket of bees from + to 
¥% inch thick all over the top and around the sides, and they 
are bound to produce a first-class article. 

Having the supers all ready with sections filled with 
full sheets of foundation, and a few bait-sections in the 
first ones put on, we are ready for the harvest ; and as the 
honey begins to come in we are likely to have some swarms; 
but to prevent this as much as possible I raise up the hives 
on %-inch blocks at each corner, and give plenty of super- 
room. But, do all we may, we will have some swarms, 
which I should manage in this way, (and this management 
is for a long, continuous honey-flow, and admits of very 
little increase) : 

I use al0-frame hive. Provide a hive with 5 frames 
containing full sheets of foundation or empty combs, put- 
ting them all together in the center of the hive. When the 
first colony swarms set the old hive to one side, place the 
new one in its place and fillup with two frames of honey 
and three of brood from the old hive, being sure to destroy 
all queen-cells. ,Take the brood that will not emerge for 
four or five days, put on the super at once, and the bees will 
go rightto work. Fillup the old hive with full sheets of 
foundation orempty combs; in from five toseven days shake 
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off most of the bees in front of the new hive, and use the 
old one for the next swarm, putting it on the stand of the 
next colony that swarms, leaving that hive at the side of 
the stand for seven days, then placing it on a stand of its own, 
beginning again with a new hive as with the first swarm. 
In this way we increase only one-third, and our colonies are 
almost as strong as if they had not swarmed. 

By this method the strength of the colony increases 
from the day it is hived, instead of decreasing for three 
weeks before there are any young to take the place of the 
old ones that are wearing themselves out every day. 

As soon as the first super is well started, raise it up and 
put an empty one underneath, and so continue, taking off 
the full ones as soon as finished. But at any time when the 
flow begins to slacken, place the empty super on top, which 
willin a great measure prevent having so many partly- 
filled sections, as the bees will usually finish the lower ones 
before going above, especially during a light honey-flow. 

Cook Co., Ill. 
bo 


Difference in Localities—A New Wintering Scheme. 


BY F. GREINER. 


S favorable as the past winter was relative to wintering 
A our beloved little bee, it may be noticed by the observ- 
ing that location playsa most important part in win- 
tering bees. From what has come under my observation 
during a period of more than 25 years, Iam convinced that 
natural protection is of greater importance than double 
walls, chaff-packing, tarred-paper covering, and what other 
auxiliaries we may have, and employ, to give protection to 
bees. In an exposed place, where a dog couldn’t keep his 
hair, the bees will go, no matter how well they are protected. 
Such a location will probably prove unsatisfactory even 
during the summer season. 

We also know, however, that there are many sections 
where bees may be kept with profit if the wintering problem 
could be solved. A suitable cellar could be used in such a 
locality with advantage. However, I wish to bring out a 
scheme that, I believe, is practicable with the professional, 
and has certain advantages for such as are situated to put it 
in operation. 

It seems singular that natural protection in our climate 
should be worth more than the skill of the professional, but 
it really does seem that way many a time. I have known 
of small after-swarms, which had built but little comb in 
one corner of a thin-wall soap-box, to come through the win- 
ter unharmed and built upand make good colonies ready 
for the harvest, simply on account of this natural protection. 
Sometimes the apiarist need not go very many miles from 
his own place to find the sheltered spot, where bees could 
be safely wintered. 

There may exist a great difference as to wintering bees 
even in the different parts of the same yard. Mr. W. F. 
Marks says, for instance, the bees at one end of his home 
yard nearly always suffer badly, while those in the other 
part come through in good shape, usually. He attributes it 
to the exposure to the winds in that part of his yard, trees 
and buildings giving shelter to the others. 

From what has been said it would seem, then, that we 
should winter our bees in one of the favorite spots, and that, 
indeed, is part of the scheme. The proposition is this: To 
stock up such a place—or more of them, if we can find them 
—with say 50 colonies of bees each. Weneed not even be 
very particular as to the kind of hives they are in. Box- 
hives, nail kegs and the like will answer as well asany. We 
allow our bees to swarm,and hive the young swarms in 
improved hives of some kind, preferably shallow brood- 
chambers. Very early and large swarms may even be 
**boxed,’’ and thus give usa little surplus honey; but, on 
the whole, I would run the yard for increase only. It will 
take a lot of hives, of course; but swarms are just what I 
would want that first year. Small swarms are to be doubled 
up. One hundred young swarms could thus be obtained 
from the 50 old colonies. They should receive a large brood- 
chamber, in order to enable them to build up into large, 
populous colonies, and to store an abundance of honey for 
winter. It would not require a skillful hand to attend such 
alot of bees. Any ordinary man, if not afriad of bees, 
could see tothe hiving. 

Every year this 50-colony apiary could be drawn on for 
100 swarms, to be converted into comb honey the following 
season, when they would have to be moved to other quarters 
and run for all they are worth. They should be given small 
brood-chambers, and, after a while, they may be doubled 
down, and again doubled down, till finally we have little 
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left but honey, combs and hives. The specialist will know 
how to do this, and willreap a bountiful harvest in honey 


and wax. The best and perfect combs may be saved, aj} 
inferior combs melted up and made into wax during the 
season. 

This method would be a slow way of getting anything 
out of the original 50 colonies, but they have not cost much, 
and the income would be pretty certain. The profits from 
wax would be no smallitem. We are neglecting the pro- 
duction of wax by far too much. This method will give us 
at least a fair yield of this desirable article. 

To do justice to the originator of the above ideas, | 
want to say they developed in the brains of our friend, Mr. 
EK. H. Perry. Ontario Co., N. Y. 


On Woman’s Dress for Bee-Work. 


BY MRS. F. S. A. SNYDER. 


EEING anarticle by Miss Wilson, on how women should 
dress for bee-work, I should like to say a few words, 
first on the subject of wearing woolen skirts, and second 

on gloves. 

In advising woolen skirts we lose sight of the fact that 
the honey-bee has implements on the three little claws of 
its hind legs shaped like a hoe, a trowel anda rake, and 
these delicate little implements catch on the wool and cause 
no end of unnecessary annoyance to the bees. I know if! 
wore woolen skirts in the apiary the back, though ‘the 
apron covers the front,’’ would be full of struggling, sting- 
ing little prisoners, caught on the fuzzy material. Nothing 
annoys me so much as to see somebody enter my apiary with 
a felt hat on. Ialways keep two or three straw hats and 
suggest an immediate change, with an extra veil. 

Clean, starched clothes, and why not duck, short skirt 
with bloomers, no matter what color, so they areclean? | 
wear black cotton shirt-waists (because light colors fade 
and white soils so quickly), and clean cotton skirt. I rarely 
ever geta sting. I became so conceited about my method 
of handling bees that I rolled up my sleeves and went ata 
three-story hive with about 40,000 bees in it, and I got three 
or four stings. I reasoned it out and came to the conclusion 
that the arms and hands perspire more or less when warm, 
and the little bees in constant contact with the exquisite 
perfume from the flowers quickly discern that it is living 
flesh, and sting immediately. 

So I tried this experiment : 

I got an old pair of kid gloves, 3 or 4 buttons, and a size 
too large for me, so they will come well up on the wrist. 
Then I cut the finger-tips off to the second joint, and 
warmed beeswax and rubbed it well in, and then placed 
them in a warm oven so it would soak and permeate the 
gloves thoroughly. I have worn these gloves for three 
years, and rarely ever get a sting. They never sting the 
glovés, and I can wash my hands, as the wax protects the 
kid. 

Yesterday I handled and looked over three 3-story hives, 
and thoroughly cleaned the bottom-boards, for I believe 
that strict attention to cleanliness prevents foul-brood, 
though I have never experienced a case here. Each of these 
hives contained, on an average, 40,000 bees. I extracted 
about 5 gallons of honey, besides hiving swarms. I never 
increase, but cut out all queen-cells and return a swarm to 
the hive from which it issued, on empty combs and comb 
foundation. I received only one sting during my stay in 
the yard. 

The reason I cut off the finger-tips is, I cannot uncer- 
stand anybody handling the delicate little bees without be- 
ing sensitive to every little creature that flutters on the 
hand; I should smash dozens, and could not work with des- 
patch. “ Sonoma Co., Calif. 


Honey and Beeswax—Considered by the Hlinois 
Food Commission. 
BY PROF. E. N. EATON, STATE ANALYST. 


Recently a report has been quite widely circulated and ©! 
which has affected, injuriously, the reputation and sale of hone: 
report pretended to give: 


First.— The appearance of honey when pure. 

Second.— The extent of adulteration on the market. 

Third.—A description of the manufacture of comb honey | 
and prevalence of this product on the market, 


Knowing the report to be unwarranted, the Chicago Bee-K« 
Association, at one of theirsemi-annual meetings, asked me | 
the facts in this connection to the public. 
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tracted honey varies in color according to the flower upon 
- the bee feeds. Alfalfa and basswood honeys are nearly white, 

rod and buckwheat dark; the latter sometimes almost black. 
The vers, Orange flower, etc., occupy an intermediate position as 
re color of honey produced from them. 

ney-combs produced from such plants are as white or whiter 
tha honey enclosed. Pure honey is usually a viscid liquid, but 
may ve entirely solidified. All honey granulates in time, and this is 
ra 1 badge of purity than impurity. Granulated honey is not, 
owever, of necessity pure. 

ilterated honey has had a long and prosperous reign in Illinois, 
but ‘Dynasty’ is tottering on its throne. The National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association commenced war on adulterated extracted honey 
i ago in 1898, and I, as the expert chemist, found over 50 percent 
of samples taken adulterated. However, owing to loose food laws, 
! x could be done with parties arrested. The creation of the 
Illinois Food Commission, however, had a wholesome effect on the 
honey market, and but eight of 22 saruples analyzed were found adul- 
terated in the preliminary work of the commission. 


Since that time 30 samples have been collected and examined, with 
a view to selecting adulterated or suspicious goods, and but six, or 20 
percent, were found adulterated. 

While the adulteration of extracted honey has not been wiped out 

eed, never will be so long as there is a profit in adulteration, and 
a chance to escape detection), yet the market is in a more satisfactory 
condition than it has ever been, as gladly testified to by bee-keepers, 
and emphasized by the result of our work. 

Many years ago Dr. Wiley described, in pleasantry, a process of 
manufacturing comb honey. Since that time comb honey has striven 
in vain to live down the aspersions cast upon its character. No doubt 
they have been fostered by the manufacture and common use of arti- 
ficial comb foundation, and also the re-using of old comb after extrac- 
tion of honey by centrifuge. In the course of my analytical career I 
haye examined many samples of comb honey, usually those suspected 
of adulteration, the last just before going to press, and I have never 
yet discovered a sample which was not, in my opinion, supported by 
the chemical evidence, made in whole or in part by the bee. Nor have 
[seen, in any literature on the subject, a record of such fabricated 

However, I have seen and have analyzed adulterated comb honey. 
| will refer to this later on in a portion of this article on honey adul- 
teration. Before discussing that part of the subject it were well to 
define accurately the article as understood by me, and describe its 
properties. 

A comprehensive definition of honey must include the saccharine 
liquid food seereted by the honey-bee, Apis mellifera, the bumble-bee, 
Bombus pennsylvanicus, or other hymenopterous insect. Wiley (1891) 
defines honey as the transformed nectar of flowers. Cook (1893) 
would modify this definition to conform to our more extensive knowl- 
edge of the food of bees and our limited knowledge of honey by defin- 
ing honey as simply transformed nectar. This definition, to be sure, 
would include aphis or louse honey, but would not include honey 
obtained by feeding bees cane-sugar, etc., a form of honey sometimes 
met with and very difficult to distinguish from flower honey. 


Several States forbid the selling of honey obtained by feeding 
bees cane-sugar, and in view of the fact that the flavor of honey is the 
one important property that gives it its individufality and establishes 
its reputation as a delicacy, which flavor is wholly obtained from 
flowers; and also considering that the composition of such honey is 
ofttimes so greatly changed as to destroy its character as honey, I 
believe it to be just to adopt the following definition for honey asa 
marketable commodity : 

Commercial honey is the nectar of flowers, transformed, and 
stored in a comb by the honey-bee. 

It is true that this definition will rule out some honeys admitted 
by the comprehensive definition previously given, but not to the dis- 
advantage of the producer, the tradesman or the consumer. 

\s stated by Cook, honey-dew (aphis) is so unattractive in appear- 
ance and flavor as to be rarely found on the market. Honey produced 
by other insects than the honey-bee is not made in sufficient quantity to 
give it commercial standing. Honey produced by artificial feeding is 
an adulteration in fact, and, although concocted with the bee as an 
accomplice, is a fraud and a cheat. The physical properties of honey 
depend somewhat upon the variety of bee, but much more upon the 
fo As previously stated, the color depends wholly upon the plant 
visited, as also does the flavor, this flavor and color being in part due 
to pollen carried by the bee from blossom to hive, and intended as a 
ood for young. 

The viscosity of honey varies from a solid sugar to a limpid syrup. 
1mount of water present will depend somewhat upon the variety 
e producing the honey, the time of ripening and the length of 
ne kept in the hive. All honey will ‘‘candy,’’ and some, more par- 
rly alfalfa, will ‘‘ candy ”’ in the comb, and on short notice some- 
Usually honey ‘*‘ candies * evenly, and a honey half liquid and 

id is suspicious. Honey should not contain over 23 percent 
‘ ter. 
is the custom of bee-eepers to set a sheet of comb foundation 
center of a boney-box, that the bees may build regular cells and 
tthe cornersof the comb. The comb foundation is embossed 
h sides with the form of the cell-bases, and is made from bees- 
Other waxes, fats and paraffin have been tried. and found 

g. Even with this starter the cells are seldom, if ever, per- 
hexagonal, nor even level, and each section, like each leaf of 
rest, possesses an individuality of its own. And the same is 


» a lesser extent, of the honey contained therein, as no two 
Sa s have exactly the same composition. 

emically considered, honey is a water solution of invert sugar 

lextrose and sucro-levulose). It 


also contains a small amount 





of sucrose (cane-sugar), mannite (a sugar) and dextrin (a gum). Still 
smaller quantities of formic acid (?) and other organic and mineral 
substances are invariably present. 


Genuine honey always turnsa ray of polarized light to the left 
from 0 to 25 degrees; gives a slightly increased rotation on inversion ; 
usually contains but 2 or 3 percent of sucrose, rarely 7!¢ to 9 percent. 
The high percentage probably signifies unripened honey. Dextrin 
should be present in small amount only. 

The statement is often made that honey normally contains glucose 
in greater or less proportion. Suchis a mistake. Glucose, in a com- 
mercial sense, can no! be incorporated in comb honey. Glucose, in a 
chemical sense, signifies a group of sugars having common character- 
istics, and includes almost two dozen varieties, the most common of 
which are dextrose and levulose. Honey, therefore, contains glucoses, 
but no ‘glucose.”’ ‘* Glucose” also contains glucoses, dextrose being 
common to both products. 


The physiological process of converting nectar and sugar into 
honey is very little understood. The constitution of nectar can only 
be approximated, as it is obtainable in such very small quantity. Yet 
it certainly contains a much larger proportion of sucrose and dextrin 
than is found in honey. Watts affirms that the sugar is converted 
into glucose by a ferment in the honey. Cook, with more reason, 
thinks that the large compound racemose glands in the head and 
thorax of bees furnish the ferment which induces the change. In 
view of the fact that the inversion of cane-sugar is seldom complete, 
Mr. Doolittle thinks that the young bees work over the honey and 
more thoroughiy digest it. 


ADULTERATION OF HONEY. 


In 1887 the United States Department of Agriculture caused an 
examination of honey to be made in various sections of the United 
States. It was found that the percentage of adulteration ranged as 
follows: 

Seventy-six percent in Nebraska. 

Eighteen percent in California. 

Twenty-six percent in Kentucky. 

Twelve percent in Massachusetts. 

Thirty-four percent in New Orleans. 

Fifty-eight percent in Pennsylvania. 

Forty percent in Ohio. 

Forty-eight percent in New York. 

In calculating the percentage of adulteration all honey suspected 
of being adulterated with invert sugar, but not susceptible of positive 
proof, were classed as pure honey. It will be observed that this inves- 
tigation, although extensive, was mainly conducted along coast lines. 
Nebraska is the only representative of the great corn and glucose pro- 
ducing territory between Obio and California, and it was in Nebraska 
that the highest percentage of adulterated honey was found. 


Bee-keepers seem to have been the last to recognize such a com- 
modity as adulterated honey. Yet honey was adulterated extensively 
with cane-sugar as far back as 1865. 


The manufacture of glucose gave an increased impetus to adul- 
teration, as it had advantages not possessed by cane-sugar or other 
adulterants. Within the last few years honey, especially extracted 
honey, has been sold so cheap that it was not thought profitable to 
adulterate it. The American Bee Journal of July, 1888, says: ‘* Adul- 
teration of Loney is now a thing of the past.”’ Owing to the immense 
yield in California, honey is to-day cheaper than ever. But glucose 
and cane-sugar have also decreased in value. The work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 1891, and my own work on 
honey, offered for sale in Minnesota in 1893, in Illinois in 1897 and to 
date, show that there is still balm for a seared conscience, and suffti- 
cient inducement in the sophistication of extracted honey to hazard 
detection and punishment. 


Concluded next week.) 











The “‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses.. 
By EB. B. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


FINE SAWDUST FOR WINTER PACKING. 


At the Chicago convention Mr. Coggshall brought out 
one excellent minor trait of fine, dry sawdust used as winter- 
packing. When mice try to burrow init the roof of their 
working immediately falls in, and they have to give up. 
And of course it does not, like chaff, offer premiums in the 
shape of an occasional eatable grain. Page 245. 


PLANER-SHAVINGS FOR PACKING. 

Dr. Miller’s contribution to the wintering question 
ought to be passed around till all have had a chance at 
least to think about it. Putin six inches of planer-shav- 
ings and the top gets wet and keeps wet. Put in two inches 
and the whole keeps dry—and so presumably is better for 
the bees. Does damp packing, on the top of dry, really do 
much harm ? And how about those who still stick to enamel 
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cloth for covering next the bees? Probably they would 
find a dry top on six inches. Page 245. 


CHAFF HIVES FOR WINTERING. 


Still debating, whether the chaff hive is a dandy ora 
dolt! ’*Spects Mr. Dadant had the right of it. All depends 
on the weather andthe style of winter. Severe winter with 
long mild spells in it and they are excellent. Severe winter 
with single warm days in it and colonies in chaff hives don’t 
get half the benefit they ought—takes more than one day to 
warm the walls through. Presumably chaff hives ought to 
be best where a long, severe winter has no let up atall. At 
my apiary, and at present writing (May 13) nearly every 
chaff hive has shown surplus bees at the door; and not one 
of the other hives has so done. But then, I remember no 
other time in 23 years when the big hives have very 
markedly shown superiority. Unfortunately my tests are 
not between chaff hives and single-walls. Instead of single- 
walls I have 10-frame hives narrowed down to 7 frames by 
dummies and things inside—much better than absolute sin- 
gle walls, I think. Page 245. 


DISCUSSING BEE-BREEDING QUESTIONS. 


On page 246 Adrian Getaz shows remarkable valor in 
** massacreeing ’’ men of straw. Say, Mr. G., they tell us 
the Kentucky colonels say ‘‘ watah”’ instead of water ; who 
knows.but that’s *‘ nigger-milk’’ working out ? Leastwise, 
in working at deep and elusive problems it is dangerous to 
goin with such a spirit as that shown by the following 
quotation: ‘‘To the one possessing even an elementary 
knowledge of physiology the error will appear at once.’’ 
Had that spirit been always victorious where would the 
doctrine of parthenogenesis now be? Sometimes the ele- 
mentary things themselves have to be torn up. 


TOTAL EGGS OF A GOOD QUEEN. 


Doolittle’s estimate of the total eggs of a good queen— 
700,000 to 800,000. Page 247. 


INCUBATION OF BACTERIA. 


I was interested in A. W. Smyth’s article on bacteria, 
page 253. Period of incubation in bacterial diseases a num- 
ber of days. Bacteria reproduce to the extent of many gen- 
erations in one day. Yet (apparently) no poison is secreted 
by any of them until about the time the victim begins to 
feel sick. If this is true so far it looks as if there might be 
more valuable truths lying around in the same vicinity. 
What makes the earlier members of the new colony of mi- 
nute pests refrain from secreting poison ? What determines 
the time when poison secretion shall begin? Do they all 
go atit, or only a partof them? The doctrine that bacteria 
secrete poisons, and kill themselves and the patient also, 
Jor the benefit of the bacterial species—well, it seems to me 
as if that doctrine would bear some more looking at. Ap- 
pears a little like sawing off the limb they sit on. 


PROPER NAMES OF SWARMS. 


Yes, our literature is badly at sea about the proper 
names of the different kinds of swarms. It is partly be- 
cause we try to get along with too few names. The term 
‘first swarm ”’ is objectionable because it sometimes is not 
the actual first but third. Then when an actual first hasa 
virgin queen, things differ materially from what they 
would have been with a laying queen ; and such a swarm 
deserves a separate name. I say ‘ prime,’ ‘‘ virgin prime,”’ 
and ‘‘repeater prime,’’ for these three kinds of swarms. But 
Ialso say ‘‘ repeater prime’’ in the quite different and much 
more common case where the same bees fill a hive with 
brood and then start out again bag and baggage—and that’s 
a weak point in my nomenclature. First kind have plenty 
of young bees; last kind are apt to be all old bees. Perhaps 
the term ‘‘ old-fool repeaters’’ would about fit the latter 
case. Then, to extend if not complete the list, we have 
**seconds,”’’ and ‘‘thirds,’’ and ‘‘fourths,’’ and ‘‘ repeater 
seconds,”’’ and also ‘‘hungry swarms,”’’ and ‘‘ absconders”’ 
not hungry swarms, and ‘‘ fool swarms.’’ ‘The latter are 
those which in early spring might evidently have lived and 
done well had they not become so desperately excited that 
they hadto swarm. Page 229. 





Beate eneennnnnee 





Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 








CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpIToR.| 








Honey More Than Increase Wanted. 


1. Not wishing any increase except one swarm from 
each colony, would the swarms issue earlier were no supers 
put on ? 

2. Would it be wise to put no supers on until after 
swarming? I wish honey more than increase. 

3. Would it not be better to have smaller swarms earlier 
than larger ones later ? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, at least in some cases. 

2. I think it would be unwise, unless your chief depend- 
ence is a late flow. 

3. I don’t think you would gain anything in honey by 
having smaller swarms early. Besides that, so long as 
honey is your desire, if you put on supers early enough, and 
give abundant ventilation, some colonies will not swarm at 
all, and you will be ahead on honey if an early flow, such as 
white clover, is your chief dependence. If you depend 
mainly on a late flow, then it might be better to have early 


swarms. 
- -——__——> © ge ——-_ — 


Cost of Bee-Books. 


On page 330, ‘‘ Southern Illinois ”’ is told that it would 
be money in his pocket to pay $5.00 for a text-book. Are 
there no cheaper bee-books that are good? 

‘* CHEAP SKATE.” 


ANSWER.—It was very careless in me to give an answer 
that might be so misunderstood. Youcan get any one of 
the best text-books for one-fourth that amount ; but it would 
pay you well to give the $5.00 if you could not get one for 
less. . 

—_————-2 »—__—_ 


Hiving Swarms on Extracting-Combs Containing Pollen. 


Will you please tell me whether extracting-combs with 
bee-bread or pollen in them will be all right to hive new 
swarms on ? MAINE. 


ANSWER.—Yes, unless there is too large an amount of 
pollen that is soured, moldy, or badly dried. 


Se 


Management of Swarms—Transferring—Increase—Keep- 
ing Comb Honey. 


1. In hiving a small swarm it is best to contract the 
space in the hive down to what they can fill? What! 
mean is, on just the frames that they are cn orcan hang on. 
We will say we have a swarm of a quart of bees, now shall 
I give them 3 frames, or shall I give them the whole hive 
and contract the entrance? 


2. Having done transferring this spring by the Heddon 
method, they staid in the hive 13 days then they swarmed 
out. I hived them on starters. What caused them to leave - 

3. Iam running for increase. Ilet them swarm twice, 
then I wished to stop them. I put on the extracting super 
and raised 2 or 3 of the frames. Will that stop them? If 
not, what is the best way besides cutting the queen-cel's 
out? That will do when a man has but a dozen or two colo- 
nies, I think. 

4. How can I keep comb honey until along in the fall 
without the moth getting into it? I find it hard to have 
a moth-proof house. Willit be safe to fumigate with bi 


sulphide of carbon ? CALIFORNIA 
ANSWERS.—1. There: is hardly any need to contract 
either hive or entrance, unless it be that you want to give 


them starters for the first four or five frames, and then full 
frames of foundation after the first are filled. That wi! 
save foundation, but you are not so sure of having all 
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worker-comb as you will be if you give nothing but full 
sheets of foundation. 
I don’t know enough to answer. Will any one help 
+? 
I doubt that raising two or three frames into the 
supers will stop them in many cases, although cutting out 
cells would. Perhaps a better plan would be this: When 


the second swarm issues, hive it and set its hive in place of 
hive from which the swarm has just issued, setting the 
id hive in a new place. That will strengthen your second 
swarm, and will so weaken the mother colony that it will 
not be likely to swarm again. 
4, The bisulphide of carbon is the thing. 


Sa a 


Queens Direct from Italy. 


Who is a reliable person in Italy to whom I could send 
for Italian queens ? And what would they cost me? 
INDIANA. 
ANSWER.—I am sorry to say thatI cannot answer your 
question.—[We would be pleased to publish an advertise- 
ment of a reliable queen-breeder in Italy. But gilt-edged 





Proper Temperature for Opening Hives, Etc. 





1. What is the lowest temperature at which it is safe to 
open hives and handle frames without danger of chilling 
brood, in the spring of the year? 


2. When working on alsike clover, buckwheat and 
goldenrod, do you believe that Italian bees would gather a 
greater surplus of honey than pute black or German bees ? 

NEw BRUNSWICK. 

ANSWERS.—1. It is not possible to answer that question 
by giving a single number. Sunshine and wind must be 
considered as well as the thermometer ; and alsothe length 
of time the brood is out of the hive. Atone time you may 
kill brood when the thermometer stands at 65 degrees, and 
another time you may do no harm to have it out at 55 de- 
grees. It is better not to open hives when the thermometer 
is below 70 degrees if you can avoid it, but if the air is still 
and sun is shining there is no great danger at 65 degrees. 
If you must open a hive ata lower point than 65 degrees, 
keep the brood out as short a time as possible. A toleraby 
safe rule is to say that brood should not be taken out when 
bees are not flying freely. 





references would have to be furnished.—ED. ] 





2. I think they would. 
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Went Like Hotcakes 


\ Nebraska customer when ordering a new 
y of our fine Alfalfa honey in 60-pound 
said: ‘*The last I got went like hot- 
So it does. 
re people might do well if they would 
this honey, or basswood, and sell it. It 
only goes off ‘‘ like hoteakes,”’ but it is 
y good on hot cakes. 
honey-offers on page 348. 
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California Prospects for 1902. 


Never since I came to California, in 1894, 
have the indications been so favorable fora 
most successful year. The rains have not 
only been generous, but they have been so 
timed and moderated that all has been utilized 
and most effective. A large grain-grower 
said to me yesterday that the crop of hay and 
grain was better than it had been for seven 
years. 

With rain and vegetation at full vigor, 
California is sure to give a goodly crop of 
honey. I think that every indication points 
to a first-class honey crop this year. The bees 
have been at work for weeks on the black 
sage, and now are swarming on the tall 
flower-stalks of the white sage, which is just 
coming into bloom. California is a region of 
most beautiful flowers, and the bees realize 
and appreciate what this wealth of bloom 
means tothem. They will be heard from this 
season, I am sure. A. J. Cook. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., May 7. 





Made a Fine Start this Spring. 


My apiary consists of only 8 colonies, but 
they have made a fine start this spring. I 
had only 4 colonies a year ago, having lost 4 
colonies during the winter before. They were 
short of honey, owing to the dry weather in 
the fall. I had an attack of pneumonia in 
the winter, and when I became able to take 
care of and feed them the 4 colonies were 
dead. Isawthen that I should have to feed 
them in the fall, but I thought at that time 
they had honey enough to winter on. 

Levi J. WHITEHEAD. 

New Haven Co., Conn., May 12. 





Colonies Strong Early. 


Our bees are in fine condition, and are lying 
out some now. . 
I did not get to attend our State convention 
last fall, and I feel that I lost quite a feast. 
I like the American Bee Journal very much, 
and am always glad to get it. 
Cuas. BURCHAM. 
Sangamon Co., Ill., May 14. 


A Pleased Member—Bee-Prospects. 

The proceedings of the Buffalo convention 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association is 
just received. I can say it is a very neat piece 


of work, and must congratulate you on hav- 
ing put before the bee-fraternity in condensed 
form as nice a piece of literature as they will 





QUEENS! 


Buy them of H. G. QUIRIN, the largest 
Queen-Breeder in the North. 


The A. I. Root Company tell us our stock is 
extra-fine; Editor York, of the American Bee 
Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time; while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Nebr., has secured over 400 pounds 
of honey (mostly comb) from single colonies 
coutaining our queens. 

We have files of testimonials similar to the 
above. 

Our Breeders originated from the highest- 

riced, Long-Tougued Red Clover Queens in the 

Jnited States. 

Fine Queens, promptness, and square deal- 
ing, have built up our present business, which 
was established in 1888. 


Prices of GOLDEN and LEATHER- 
GOLORED QUEENS, before July ae 
1 6 1 





Selected, Warranted........ $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.90 
OE OR rer 1.50 8.00 15.00 
Selected Tested ............. 2.00 10.50 


Extra Selected Tested, 
best that money can buy.. 4.00 


We guarantee safe arrival, to auy State, con- 
tinental island, or any European country. Can 
fill all orders promptly, as we expect to keep 300 
to 500 Queens on hand ahead of orders. Special 
price on 50 or 100. Free Circular. Address all 
orders to 


Quirin the Queen-Breeder, 


PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 
{(Parkertown is a P. O. Money Order office,) 
15A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


300 Boxes 
2d-Hand Cans. 


We have on hand 300 BOXES of 60- 
lb. Tin Honey-Cans (2 cans in a box.) 
Many of them were emptied of honey 
by ourselves, and all have been care- 
fully inspected. If we had occasion to 
do so, we would use them again our- 
selves. We need the room they occupy, 
and offer them at a low price to close 
out, as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 5 boxes 
at 50 cts. each; 10 boxes, 40 cts. each; 
20 boxes, 35 cts. each, 50 or more boxes, 
30 cts. each. NEW boxes of cans are 
worth 75 cts. a box of 2cans. So these 
2d-hand cans are a bargain. Better 
speak quickly if you wantany of them. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bee-Keepers—Attention ! 


Do not put your money into New Fangled Bee-Hives, but buy a plain, ser- 
viceable and well-made hive, such as the regular Dovetailed hive arranged for 
bee-way sections. Honey-producers of Colorado—one of the largest honey-pro- 
ducing sections in the world—use this style. 

Thousands of Hives, Millions of Sections, ready for Prompt Shipment. 


G.B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
This is a good time 


28 cents Cash SB Beets 
paid for Beeswax. 3° 2 cexts's"pouna® 


: . CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


Wanted cece bal | DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 

State price, kind and quantity. | 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S. Water St.,Curcaco | 


large profits. -y ! work. We furnish capital. Send 
D 
BAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. | 








10 cents for full line of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
reaSe Menon Bee vournal When writing, 


66 9 99 isa REGULAR Dove- 
The MUTH S SPECIAL tail witha COVER and 
BOTTOM-BOARD 
that is ABSOLUTELY- WARP-PROOF, therefore the best dovetail Hive on the 


market. Our illustrated catalog explains it all. You can have One by asking. 
We sell the finest Supplies at manufacturer’s prices. 


’ None better than our BUCK- 
Standard Bred Queens. 23% eite5 an, BOS 
and ‘“*MUTH’S STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS,”’ by return mail. 75c each; 
6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO.,, °°" cincinnati ohio. 


*ease mention Bee Journal when writing 
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EXtradted ronéy FOr salé 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
Alfalfa 


“SS Basswood 
Honeys 


This is the famous 


aa 
is — = 

ae eee Honeyo~e 
White Extracted 


This is the well- 
Honey gathered in known light-colored 
the great Alfalfa 


honey gathered from 
regions of the Cent- the rich, nectar- 
ral West. It is a laden basswood blos- 
splendid honey, and soms. It has a 
nearly everybody stronger flavor than 
who cares to eat Alfalfa, and is pre- 
honey at all can’t ferred by those who 
get enough of the like a distinct flavor 
Alfalfa extracted. in their honey. 





AIAN 


\ 


LAME 


MAUL AUR AAU AUAULUAURUAUAURURURUAURUAULUAUA URAL 


Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa,7% cents per pound; 
4 cans or more, 7 cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. The cans are 


two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 
Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 


t 
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be able to obtain for thrice the mone 
closed find 25 cents for another copy 
energy needs encouragement. 

Bees in this section have wintered 
well, as faras heard from. My 100 e 
came through with no loss, and are bo 
now on fruit-blossom and dandelions. 
pretty busy trying to keep back the swarming 
fever, but I fear results unless storm or frog; 
come to help me out. At any rate, Is 
with them and try to keep them busy 
ing whether to swarm or not. 

Jno. W. Lyt 

Washoe Co., Nev., May 19. 


am 


Bees in Fine Condition. 


Bees are doing fine here. Never before 
have they come through in better shape 
FRANK Co. 
Mecosta Co., Mich., May 12. 


Sueceeding With Bees. 


I have succeeded quite well my first year 
with bees, as I just went into the business 
last year, and did not know anything about 
bees. But by the helpof the Bee Journal, 
‘A BC of Bee-Culture,”’ and advice of some 
kind bee-men, I got along nicely, although it 
was a poor year. 

I kept my bees from swarming, and had 
good, strong colonies for the late flow. I got 
over 500 pounds of honey from 9 colonies 
while our neighbors’ bees swarmed, and some 
went away, and while the others did not have 
enough stores to carry them through. 

Miss B. L. Hackwortu 

St. Clair Co., Mo., May 13. 


Fine Season So Far. 


We are having a fine season here so far, and 
between trying to farm, nail up and paint 
hives and supers, and hiving swarms, I am 
having a merry time, but one that suits bet- 
ter than last season. We are having plenty 
of rain, and everything is growing fine. The 
prospects for good crops and lots of boney are 
good. F. W. Van DE Mark 

Payne Co., Okla. Ter., May 10. 


‘ 


Bush Clover. 


Enclosed please find a sample of a ‘*‘ weed” 
that grows in the timber and along the road 
sides of the woods, but not on the prairie at 
all. It grows about one foot high, and has 
from one to 15 branches, and a pink or purple 
blossom, spike-shaped like cleome, but 
smaller. It is a very fine honey-plant. 

CHARLES M. Darrow 

Vernon Co., Mo., April 28. 


{The enclosed plant is one of the bush 
clover species, but the exact identification is 
rather difficult to determine, owing to the 
immature condition of the specimen. Inco 
mon with other members of the same far 
it is undoubtedly a good honey-producing 
plant.—C. L. WALTON. | 


Worst of All Springs for Bees. 


I thought we had had some ver 
springs for the bees, but this is the wors 
I ever knew, during the 33 yearsin wi! 
have been a bee-keeper. We have ha 
one good, warm day, but before morni! 
mercury had dropped from 80 of the alte! 
noon before to 28. Wind, snow, rail 
and clouds was the order of the day 
Thursday morning, May 8, when we ha 
or less snow during the forenoon. 1 
nightit cleared witha gale from th 
and on the morning of the 9th, aftert 
bad been shining two hours, the |! 
stood at 22, with the wind still on. Ice 
fully one inch thick, and all of our f 
spoiled, unless, perhaps, as we hope 
may have survived on the later-b! t 
trees, which were still in the bud forn 
it froze nearly as hard on the ! 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream %« . 
Book Business Dairy ing& Cat.212,free.W.C! ra 
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a ! the 10th, and we had a white frost on the 
} morning of the 12th. It rained a little on H d t 
Mii Italian (ueen Free bd Monday night, but Tuesday, the 13th, it ea uar ers 
P turned cold again, and Wednesday morning 
. We would like to | we had ice % of an inch thick, and the ice a 

have our regular sub- | was 3-16 thick this morning. The bees have 
scribers (who best | secured nothing but pollen so far this year, 


know the value of the 
American Bee Jour- 
nal) to work for us 
in getting NEW sub- 
scribers. We do not 
ask them to work for 
us for nothing, but 
wish to say that we 
will mail ONE FINE UNTESTED ITAL- 
IAN QUEEN for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber for a year, with $1.00; or 2 
Queens for sending 2 new subscribers, 
etc. Remember, this offer is made only 
to those who are now getting the Bee 
Journal regularly, and whose subscrip- 
tions are fully paid up. 

In case you cannot secure the new 
subscribers, we will mail one of these 
Queens for 75 cts., or 30r more at 70 
cts. each; or the Bee Journal one year 
“a a Queen for$1.50. We expect to 
be able to send them almost by return 
mati. 

Please do not get these offers mixed 
up with our Red Clover Queen offers on 
another page.) 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAAO, ILL. 








SSTEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


llowed onevery bicycle oe tenes 
Wwe ship on approval 


toany ~— 3 
U.S. or Canada, without acent deposit. 


Ly Models, $9 to $15 


1900 & "01 Models, best makes, $7 to Sil 
500 Second-hand Wheels 


allmakes and models, good as new, 
ia $3 to $8. Great Factory Clearing Sale 
at hal factory cost Tires, ae 
& DER’ a nds, 4% regular price. 
RIDER AGENTS WANT. 


in every town to ride & exhibit sample 
1902 model. Agents make money fast, 


A BICYCLE FREE cistributing 
cataloguesinyourtown, Write at once 
for agents’ ne “OYCLE our special off-~ 


MEAD GYGLE CO. °&ii;" 


@® CHiCar oH 


1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
pete for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 
M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Our Choice for honey-gatherers is a 


. a ” cross between the Italian 
ind Carniolan, A limited number of Nuclei and 
and full colonies for — Pe a vigorous, 
and excellent workers. 

MINN, 


Ast E, 8. ROE, CLARISSA, TODD CO., 
> TU START YOU IN BUSINESS 


ery We will present you with the first #5 you 
a take in to start you in a good paying busi- 


ness. Send 10 cents for full _— of samples 
¥ and directions how to 


begir 
DRAPER PUBLISHING co.  Chicaco, His. 


strame Nuclei For Sale. 


We have arranged with a bee-keeper 
located in Kankakee Co., IIl., (within 
12 miles of Kankakee), to fill orders for 
Nuclei of bees. All are to be first-class, 
and most of the bees show Italian mark- 

The queens in the Nuclei will 
talian, of this year’s rearing. 
The Nuclei are 3-frame Langstroth, 
light shipping-boxes. Prices: 1 for 
; 5 or more at $2.75 each. 


llare f.0.b. shipping-point, and will 
ent by express, a postal card notice 
g mailed to each purchasera day 
vo before shipping the bees. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


«146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
























and aclose inspection of the basswood reveals 
that the embryo blossoms, at the base of the 
incipient leaves, have assumed a brownish 
color, which would denote that they are all 
killed. If this is so, the bees will have a hard 
time, and this section will cut no figure in the 
white honey market during the fall of 1902. 
G. M. DooLirrLe. 
May 15. 


Onondaga Co , N. Y., 





Ready for the Honey-Flow. 


Bees are in good shape for the honey-flow 
when it comes. It has been cold and windy 
until the last few days. We have had rain and 
snow in the mountains of late, so we will 
have water for irrigation, and I think we will 
have a fair crop of honey. 

This county will be represented in Denver, 
in September. G. W. VANGUNDY. 

Uintah Co., Utah, May 6. 





Stone for Bee-Cellar Wall. 


On page 297, ‘‘ Illinois’’ asks the question, 
‘* Which would you prefer to use for the walls 
of a bee-cellar, brick or stone ?’’ to which Dr. 
Miller replies as follows: 

**T don’t know. If there is no trouble 
about keeping it warm enough, perhaps brick 
might be better, for brick being more porous 
would allow more air to pass through the 
wall.”’ 

I may say that I prefer stone to brick fora 
cellar wall; because a stone wall may be so 
built that it will be practically air-tight; then 
the ventilation can be controlled to suit the 
weather conditions, which can not be done 
with a porous wall. I would even provide 
against theair coming in through under the 
wall. 

Then there is another thing, the air that 
passes through a porous wall of a bee-cellar 
will be made impure by the impurities with 
which said wall will be saturated from cellar 
air. With a properly built stone wall it is 
always sweet. 

When I built my cellar wall I paid the men 
by the day, and I had a definite bargain with 
them that I should have the privilege to stand 
right by them when the wall was being built 
and boss the job, and I did, and all went 
along pleasantly and well; but the building 
cost more than the ordinary way would have 
done, but it gives good satisfaction, and that 
is a valuable consideration to me. 

Iask the Doctor’s pardon, but may be he 
will agree with me, after all. 


Ontario, Canada. 8. T. Perit. 





QUEENS—Try Our Stock. 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, Dec. 31, 1901. 
Your queens are fully upto standard. The 
honey queen that you sent my brother takes 
the lead. She had arousing colony when put 
up for winter. The goldens can be handled 
withovt smoke or veil. 
Very truly yours, 
OMG TID i.ns ods o cece opus : 
NUMBER OF QUEENS...... 
HONEY QUEENS 


JOHN THOEMING. 
May and June. 
1 6 1 


SEE o.n%-000 as cant wetes $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 

EL ‘cavncce ses - 1.25 7.00 11.00 
GOLDEN QUEENS) 

NN Ee ere $1.00 $5 00 $900 

eee ae 1,25 7.00 11.00 


Select tested, $2.00 each, after June 1. 
Breeders, $£.00 each, after June 1. 


We begin mailing Queens about May 25, and 
fill orders in rotation. Circular free. 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pear! City, Ill. 


18Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Bees For Sale. 


75 colonies in Improved Dovetailed 
Hives, in lots to suit purchaser. ‘ 
. H. HYATT, 
13Atf SHENANDOAH, Page Co., Iowa. 
Pivase mention Bee Journal when writing 

















Goods at 
Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 


Beekeepers 
Root’s 
Supplies s« 
Prices 
Gan Ee ceReen 





Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 

The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 

The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You willsave money by buying from me. 

Orders taken for Queens—GoLDEN ITALIANS, 


RED CLOVER OUEENS, and CARNIOLANS, 
For prices | refer you to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A.. Muth. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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IF YOUR GARDEN 


don’t turn out well, Turn Everything Out of 
it with PAGE 16-Bar, 48-Inch Garden Fence. The 
six bottom wires are only 2 inches apart. Close? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Tennessee Queens 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 34% miles 








apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 


in 2% miles; none impure 
within 3,and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 29 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 
UEENS, 75 cents each; 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers aspe- 
cialty. Discount after July lst 
Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 
14A 26t SPRING HILL, TENN 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


“What Happened to Ted’’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON, 








This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x63, inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight intoa little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East On10 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THIS CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, aud Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but if the ** Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fore 
tunate as to have one of the “ Noveities,” your POCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


, How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

_ .. The accompanying cul gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as th> “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.%.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 

’ 
Chicago, Ill 








GEORGE W., YORK & CO, 


&a5-P lease allov’ bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 














7A 26t Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
INGHAM’S PATENT | WE WANT WORKERS 
Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 
24 years the best. make money working for us. 
Send for Circular. mo S We furnish capital to start you in busi- 
ee ae re ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 


25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. samples to work with. VRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, Il, 


BIUTUTURURURURURULUAULURURUAURUA UA RUA UD URAL UD UA 
> Fancy Glassed Comb Honey 


Any bee-keepers in New York or Pennsylvania producing either 








White Clover or Raspberry Fancy Comb Honey (in glassed sections), 
will find it to their interest to write to the undersigned at once. 


GEORGE W.YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GIVES GUO 
Have You Seen Our Blue Cat- 


alog? 60 illustrated pages; describes EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THE APIARY. BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices. Alternating hives and Ferguson supers. Sent FREE; write for it, 
Tanks from galv. steel, red cedar, cypress or fir; freight paid; price-list free. 


KRETCHMER MFG..CO., box 90, Red Oak, Iowa. 


Agencies: Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Shugart & Ouran, Council Bluffs, lowa: Chas. 
Spangler, Kentland, Ind. 12E26t 


Please Mention the Bee Journal Y2c2 wets 
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An Enthusiastic Queen-Clipper. 


After an experience of 30 years, G. M. }) 
little has the following to say in Gleanin; 
Bee-Culture: 


r 


I am so well pleased with the plan of nat 
ural swarming with queens’ wings Clipped 
after trying all other plans used in such nat 
ural swarming, that I would as soon think of 
going back to the box-hives as toreturn 
the old way of letting the queens have thei; 
wings as nature made them. 





Larve or Worms. 


L. Stachelhausen evidently thinks that 
might not be a safe thing if every one should 
take Mr. Hasty as authority, and consider jt 
his inalienable right to use names to suit hin 
self. Inthe Lone Star Apiarist he gives an 
interview between himself and his storekeep 
ing friend, W. Here is part of the conversa 
tion: 

“Friend W.,’’ I said, “you know that 
some people, not acquainted with bee-keep 
ing, will very often use incorrect expressions, 
and you have laughed when you told me of 
such occasions; soit is with all branches of 
trade and science. The better a man is edu- 
cated the less wrong expressions he will use 
As we can not know everything, we all blamy 
him forignorance. For instance,ifa bee-keeper 
calls the queen a king-bee, ete. If I makea 
mistake of this kind in some branches of 
science Iam not familiar with, I am always 
glad if another man, better educated in this 
branch of science, will correct me, as I do not 
like to expose my own ignorance if I car 
avoid it. SolIthink Hasty is entirely wrong 
in this respect.”’ 

“QO, no!’ our storekeeper fell in, witha 
smiling face; ‘“‘I go with Hasty, whom I do 
not know, asI am no bee-keeper, but I can 
see at once the advantage of his opinion. If 
I fix up a glucose mixture and call it honey 
or if I call some ’margarin the finest country 
butter, and sell it that way, it is one of my 
inalienable rights, and you have to give mea 
premium if Ido not sell you axle-grease for 
butter. Ha! ha! do you see the point ?” 

“That will not do,’ said W.; ‘this 
against the pure-food law.”’ 

“Tf it is against my personal liberty, i 
somebody wants me to call these things by 
the correct name, as Hasty says itis, then the 
whole pure-food law is against this inalie1 
able right, and consequently against the con 
stitution.’’ 


The Wind and Wintering. 


The windisa factor in wintering that 
not sufficiently considered. Some speak as i! 
an increase of latitude must make an increase 
in the severity of the winter. The isotherma 
lines do not by any means keepcompany wil! 
the parallels of latitude. The wind may cut 
more figure than either. Where lI live | 
wind thinks nothing of keeping up a live! 
gait 24 hours at a stretch, with the mercury 
not far from zero. I can easily imagine 4 
place 500 miles further north, and a ( 
many degrees colder, where it will be easier 
on outdoor bees than in this windy localit 
[It is not much wonder to me that Dr. M 
has never been able to make a success of 
door wintering in his locality. A lively ga‘ 
of wind for 24 hours on a stretch, with 
temperature, is something we do not ha 
Medina, for perhaps more than one day i 
winter, although we may have several “ays 
of high wind when the temperature 
above; but these are liable to be follow 
a@ warm spell, and it is not an unusual (')!n¢ 
during the winter for bees to have a !ich! 
Notwithstanding, however, we have 0 
great success with outdoor winteri few 
Medina, Iam coming tothe conclusion ‘4 
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the or method, even here, will be more 


economical in the consumption of stores, and 

sive us stronger colonies for the honey-flow. ail 

[may change my mind; but that is the way 

the straws round about Medina blow just now. 


| x. |—Stray Straw in Gleanings in Bee- The standard strain of yellow-banded bees. 


Cult All select-tested Queens. Each, $1.00. Ready 
—_—_ to mailJunel. Cat. free. 


Box-Hives. HENRY ALLEY, 


These are ruled out by all advanced bee- 22A4t WENHAM, MASS. 
:eepers in this country. But it must not be 


If you care to know of its 
ten that the advantage of movable-comb California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
<s all on the side of the bee-keeper, and | °F Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 


‘ inne f th bl ornia’s Favorite Paper— 

advantage is to be taken o e movable 

" The Pacific Rural Press, 
feature—in other words, if the movable combs 


2 The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
are never to be moved, then it may be the paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
r plan to use box-hives. Writing in the ——ae $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
\merican Bee-Keeper upon the subject of ~—, PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


» dwindling, W. W. McNeal says: 330 Market Street, - San Francisco,Catr. 














The movable-comb bee-hive, while it greatly 


facilitates work in the apiary, compromises 
ina large measure the natural protection of 
the box-hive to the bees. This must be con- 


_ since bees in box-hives nearly always | And Several Other Clover Seeds. 











pass this critical season of the year more suc- We kh 4 pasa rhb . that 
cessfully than do those in frame hives. 2 Dae Sia. Oe oo es SS eae 


furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 


You may say it is because colonies in the | or express, at the following prices, cash with 
rger box-hives usually have more and better the order: = a =m = 
s; that by reason of the good, ripe sealed -- 
joney the bees winter better, and they are ee eee 2 = ay os oy 
onger than if compelled to feed upon honey | QigikeClovers....--..-. 100 180 425 800 
that was gathered late inthe fall. This is all 


White Clover ............ 1.00 1.90 4.50 8.50 
very true,and one of the essentials in the Alfalfa Clover ........... 30 140 3.25 6.00 
evention of spring dwindling. But the nat- Prices subject to market changes. 
ural advantages of the box-hive is seen further Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
the fact of the combs being attached to the rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 
cover-board, thus dividing the spaces between Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
the combs into so many little rooms. The wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
bees are enabled to regulate the heat of the | wanted by mail. 
uster earlier in the season, for it is held GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
ght where it is needed. And by the time | 444 @ 146 Erie Street, 2 CHICAGO, ILL. 
e bees can fly actively in the spring, there 
urea large number of young bees ready for 





u FOR DECORATION DAY 
In frame hives the air circulates freely all 


the combs, and unless the hive has the Michel Fiate Bead will net tickets 
ibundant protection from the cold, the actual at os fare for the round-trip within 
iub-space within the clusters that is suffi- | 2 Tadius of 150 miles from starting 
ly warm for brood-rearing is so small | point, on May 29th and 30th, with re- 
that the colony barely holds its own till the | turn limit of May 3lst. When going 
rT of settled warm weather. The old | East, patronize the Nickel Plate Road. 


s wear themselves out from exposure in a Vestibuled sleeping-cars on all trains 
attempt to carry on _ brood-rearing. 


1 ee Gir clues tenis Genomes and excellent A la Carte dining-car 
with Me alr circulating freely Mrougnout | service. For detailed information ad- 
y part of the hive, and a loose cover- “ = 
wd permitting the escape of warm air, the | dress John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 
ditions are about as adverse as they | 111 Adams Street, Chicago. ’Phone 
d be. Central 2057. 7—22A1 








e © A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
9 ! pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
l mer § oun a 101 @ | to wear on hiscoat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 

Retail—Wh J , Tahki Zz. 


and frequently leads to a 
sale. 


Note.—One reader writes: 
“TI have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one fof the buttons] 














I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST | 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 
own inventions, which enable me to SELL 

as it will cause people to ask 


FOUNDATION and | 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash versation thus started would wind up with the 


t pric i sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
at prices that are the .owest. Catalog giving give the keeper a superior opportunity to 
Full Line of Supplies, enlighten many a person in regard to honey 


and bees.” 
with prices and samples, tree on application 
BEESWAK WANTED.” The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 


tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. | nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 











Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
Please mention Bee Journal or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
when writing advertisers. of the American Bee Journal 





WE MUST MOVE. SO MUST THE BEE-HIVES. 


1000 St. Joe, best hive made, 8 fr. 1%-story, and 200 10 fr. AT PRICE YOU WILL NEVER 
DUPLICATE, Write and say how many you want. 
5 Dovetail, 8 fr. 2 story, Ideal Supers, $1.00 each. 
5 Dovetail, 8 fr. 2 story, for extracting, $1 00 each. 
+) Dovetail, 8 fr. 1% story, Ideal Supers, 90c each. 
Dovetail, 10 fr. 1% story. Ideal Supers, $1.00 each. 
Lewis’ Champion Chaff Hives, at $1.35 each. 5 
lenty of other goods iu stock. Special price on 10-frame St. Joe Supers. j 
ct at once. No MorE AT THESE PRICES WHEN THESE ARE GONE. No agents wanted, no 
pr e checks taken, cash only goes. No delay in shipping. 
ves crated in fives. First-class work. EP +. ABBOTT, ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 
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; HONEY AND BEESWAX 


FIR IR AR ARE TR IR RS RAR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CuiIcaco, May 19.—The market is without 
special change from that prevailing early in 
the month, with a less doing than was 
noticed at that time. hite comb honey sells 
in a small way at 14@15c for fancy, if white 
clover and basswood; other kinds at 12@13c; 
ambers of all grades and flavors are dull at 
8@10c. Extracted unusually quiet with white 
ranging from £4%@6%c; ambers, 5@5%c; dark, 

) Beeswax still active at 32c. 

R. A. Burnetr & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market in ex- 
tracted honey is good with prices lower. Am- 
ber, for manufacturing purposes, brings from 
54% @6i%c; better grades from 7@8c. Fancy comb 
honey sells at 16c; lower grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax strong at 27@30c. 

THe FrReEpD W. Mota Co. 


ALBANY, N.Y., May 1.—Honey market is dull. 
Very little call now for any grade. Well cleaned 
out of stock and season practically over. Some 
comb honey is selling at 14@15c. Extracted, 
6@6ec. Beeswax, good demand, 30@3ic. 

H. R. WRicarT. 


Boston, March 20.—The demand for comb 
honey remains good. Market ranges as fol- 
lows: Fancy white, in cartons, 15@l6c; A No. 
1, 14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; honey in glass-front 
cases about one cent less. Extracted, Califor- 
nia light amber, 7@7%c: Florida honey, in bar- 
rels, 6@6%c. BLakeg, Scott & Ler, 


Detroit, Apr. 8.—Fancy white comb honey, 
15c; No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 11@12c. 
Extracted, white, 64%@i7c; dark and amber, 
5@6c. Beeswax, 29@30c. M.H. Hunt & Son, 


CINCINNATI, May 8.—Asthe warm weather 
set in, the demand for comb honey is as good 
as over. There are no settled prices; for what- 
ever is left, prices are made to force sales. Ex- 
tracted honey is in fair demand and finds 
steady sales. Amter is soldin barrel lots for 
5@5%c: water-white alfalfa, sells from 6@6%c, 
and white clover brings from 6%@7c. Beeswax 
scarce and brings 30@3lc. C. H.W. Weeer. 


New Yor«k, May 19.—There is a limited de- 
mand for comb honey and prices range as fol- 
lows: Fancy white, 14c; No. 1, white, 13c; am- 
ber, 11@12c; no buckwheat or dark on the 
market and no more demand forany. Market 
on extracted remains very inactive. Plenty of 
supply with only fair demand. We quote: 
white, 54% @5*(c; light amber, 5@5%c; southern, 
in barrels, 50@55c gallon. Beeswax firm at from 
30@32c pound, according to quality. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San FRANcIScO, May 14.—White comb, 10@ 
12% cents; amber, 7@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@—; light amber, 4%@—; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

Spot stocks are not of heavy volume,but there 
is more offering than can be accommodated 
with prompt custom at full current rates. Bus- 
iness now doing is mostly ofa light jobbing 
character on local account. 





WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sampleand state 
price delivered Cincinnati. C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


21Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SHEEP MONEY !$, 9922, Monet 
4 and easy to make 


if you work forus. We will start youin 
business and furnish the capital. Work 
light and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
line of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


=) of 1) 
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rt Sa y2AT ROOT'S PRICES: 















Bvecreene used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. ——— INDIANAPOLIS. IND, 
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B98 99 9 SO 
BEE-KEEPERS, : 


Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 

7 


SE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG, GO., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


8a Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. HILt, Editor.) 

ce” W.M.Gerrisn, E Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. O:der of him and save 
freight. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, | ll. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SPECIAL DECORATION DAY RATES 


over the Nickel Plate Road, at one fare 
for the round-trip, within a radius of 
150 miles from starting point. Tickets 
on sale May 29th and 30th, good re- 
turning from destination to and in- 
cluding May 31st, 1902. Three through 
daily trains in each direction between 
Chicago,Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston and New England points. 
Every facility offered for the comfort 
of the traveling public. Fast time and 
low rates. Meals in dining-cars on 
A la Carte plan. For particulars, write 
or call on John Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams Street, Chicago. 
*Phone Central 2057. 6—22A1 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 

Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


if YOu Want the Bee-Book 


taat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 


QUEENS NOW READY 


TO SUPPLY BY 


RETURN MAIL. 


STOCK which cannot be EXCELLED, bred 
under the SUPERSEDING CONDITION ‘of 
the colony, from SELECTED MOTHERS. 

GOLDEN ITALIANS,the GREAT HONEY- 
GATHERERS, taving no SUPERIOR and 
few EQUALS; Untested, 75c each; 6 for $4.00. 

RED CLOVER or LONG-TONGUED ITAL- 
IANS, breaking all RECORDS in HONEY- 
GATHERING; Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. 

The so highly recommended CARNIOLANS; 
Untested, $1.00 each; Tested, $1.25. 

SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 


Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 CENTRAL AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
21Atf Please mention the Bee Journal, 


























DONUT ONENGRATOTUTINEN WIG 


Advance in Prices 
of Foundation 


We quote an advance of THREE CENTS PER POUND— 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL—in Comb Foundation. 
We are much in need of Beeswax, and pay the HIGHEST 








PRICES. Send us all you have to spare, either for cash or 


trade. 


Chas. Dadant & Son, 


Hamilton, III. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


THE DANZENBAKER 
= HIVE 
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The best comb-honey hive on the market may be obtained of The A. I. 
Root Co., of Medina, Ohio; at any of their branch houses, and many of their 
local and jobbing agencies. Send to the address nearest you, and save freight, 
and get quick delivery. : 





Branch Offices. Jobbing Agencies. 
. > > j . » - . . , 
The A. I. Root Co. ‘a Beleer, Mubager Pa. Geo. W. York & Co., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
The A. 1. Root C 0n- o - Syracuse, N. Y. C. H. W. Weber, - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
F. A. Sa isbury, anager. M.H. Hunt&8 a, ed = eae a 
The A. I. Root Ce Om Mechanic Falls, Me. w “ae & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 
. Mason, Manager Walter S. Pouder, - - Indianapolis, Ind. 
The A. I. Root C >. et i St., ‘at. Paul, Minn. Jos. Nysewander, - - - Des Moines, Lowa. 
G. Acklin, Manager -_ = . , : 
The A. I. Root Co.. ‘. San Antonio, Texas. Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Montgomery Co.. Mo. 
Toepperwein ‘& Walton, Menaqere., Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Clearfield Co., Penn. 
The A. I. Root Co., 1200 Md. Av.,8 ashington. Carl F. Buck, - ‘ , ‘9. K 
Saffeli & Herrick, Managers. yg . = Augusta, Butler Co., Kan. 
The A.I. Root Co., San Ignacio 17. Havana, Cuba. - W. Cary & Son, - +  *  Lyonsville, Mass. 
F. H. de Bec he, Manager. The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co., - Denver, Colo. 


Would you increase your profits? Then try the Danz. Hive. It’s used 
from Maine to California. Read the following : 


MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE, Feb. 28, 1902. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN :—I am VERY, VERY pleased that you are willing I should 
recommend the Danz. hive. I have had a great many inquiries regarding it, 
and have not felt atliberty to recommend it over our regular hives. At first I 
was prejudiced against it, but the sales have increased without recommenda- 
tions, and wherever I have sold they have bought again and praised the hive 
with extravagant claims, and I am forced to the conclusion that itis the Best 
COMB-HONEY HIVE on tbe market. sO) 

Manager North-eastern Branch The } & a Root Co. 


The above unsolicited testimonial speaks for itself. 


M. H. Mendleson, of California, has just ordered 700 Danzenbaker supers. 
Sales are doubling every year. Still the demand for honey in Danz. sections is 
greater than the supply. If you are wise you will raise comb honey in Danz. 


THE A. L ROOT CO., 


MEDINA, OHIO, U.S.A. 





QP GEORGE W. YORK & CO., MSG Bris Street, 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send to them for 
their free Catalog. 











